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private aims that are of a legitimate nature. This limitation of the 
moral ideal affords also an explanation of Rousseau's proposal to 
substitute a civil religion for Christianity, and to enforce this civil re- 
ligion by penal laws which would have opened the way for all the 
worst evils of the old persecuting intolerance. 

It is perhaps not out of place, even in a philosophical review, to 
draw attention to an unfortunate external feature of Haymann's book. 
While it is printed on good paper and in a very readable Roman type, 
it is disfigured by an extraordinary number of misprints. For these 
the author is probably not responsible, for they generally are such as 
should have been corrected by a competent reader before leaving the 
office of the printer. 

John Clark Murray. 

McGill University. 

Psychology and Life. By Hugo MOnsterberg, Professor of Psy- 
chology in Harvard University. Boston and New York, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., 1899. — pp. xiv, 286. 

Three of the six essays contained in this volume (" Psychology and 
Life," " Psychology and Art, " and " Psychology and Mysticism, " ) 
appeared a year or two ago in The Atlantic Monthly ; the paper on 
' ' Psychology and Education, ' ' was contributed to The Educational 
Review, while that entitled "Psychology and History," was the 
author's presidential address before the New York meeting of the Psy- 
chological Association, and was published last year in The Psychological 
Review. The only part of the book which has not appeared independ- 
ently in print is the paper which stands second in the volume, and 
which is entitled ' ' Psychology and Physiology. ' ' 

The same fundamental idea, often reiterated, runs through all these 
essays, which, as the author informs us, represent six chapters in a 
book that was from the first planned as a unity. The preface states 
very clearly the general purpose of the volume : ' ' The chief aim is 
the separation of the conceptions of psychology from the conceptions 
of the real life. Popular ideas about psychology suggest that the psy- 
chological description and explanation of mental facts expresses the 
reality of our inner experience. It is a natural consequence of such a 
view that our ethical and sesthetical, our practical and educational, 
our social and historical views are subordinated to the doctrines 
of psychology. These papers endeavor to show that psychology is 
not at all an expression of reality, but a complicated transformation of 
it, worked out for special logical purposes in the service of our life. 
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Psychology is thus a special abstract construction which has a right to 
consider everything from its own important standpoint, but which has 
nothing to assert in regard to the interpretation and appreciation of 

our real freedom and duty, our real values and ideals A 

scientific synthesis of the ethical idealism with the physiological psy- 
chology of our days is thus my purpose. Every unscientific and un- 
philosophical synthesis remains then necessarily an insincere com- 
promise in which science sacrifices its consistency and idealism 
sacrifices its beliefs ; it is the task of true synthesis to show how the 
one includes the other, and how every conflict is a misunderstanding. ' ' 
Professor Munsterberg's views regarding the relation of psychology 
to education are well known, and called out a considerable amount of 
criticism when they were first published. The vigorous attack which 
he made on spiritualism and the Psychical Research Society, in the paper 
which bears the rather misleading title " Psychology and Mysticism," 
has also been already answered with a good deal of heat by more than 
one of those who pin their faith to Mrs. Piper. Let us, therefore, 
pass by these dangerous topics, and look at the main thesis of the 
volume before us. What we find here may be regarded as a reassertion 
of the psychological position of the author's Willenshandlung and 
Beitrdge of ten years ago, together with the completion of that doctrine 
by the explicit declaration that the description which psychology 
gives of mind does not by any means represent the reality of the 
conscious life. With regard to the standpoint of psychology, the 
statement of the volume is clear and unambiguous. Psychology must 
take its place as one of the natural sciences, and accordingly must 
consider the content of consciousness as objects which can be described 
and explained in the same way as the phenomena of the physical sci- 
ences of nature. From this point of view, consciousness plays no part, 
and represents no central principle of unity between ideas, but each 
conscious object is to be analyzed and described as simply an existing 
object, and its connections with other objects of a similar character are 
to be traced. Now, only ideas and their elements — sensations — are cap - 
able of this kind of treatment ; for they are the only elements of mind 
which can be described as conscious objects, and to which the methods 
of the natural sciences can be applied. The only alternative, then, if 
psychology is to make good its claim to be a natural science, is to re- 
duce the non-ideational elements of mind to ideas and sensations, and 
so render them describable. " All the most modern theories which 
analyze the emotions into complexes of bodily sensations, and the 
will into ideational elements, and seek sensational substance even in 
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the most subtle shades of the mind and in the most fugitive feelings, 
have here their hidden spring. This movement is unlimited ; no 
content of consciousness can resist its impulse. The aim of the psy- 
chologist is to describe the mental facts ; he must, therefore, presup- 
pose that all mental facts are describable, and, since only elements of 
ideas can be described, that every content of consciousness is, in 
reality, a combination of sensations " (pp. 52, 53). 

But even sensations are not capable of description when regarded 
merely from the subjective side ; for description presupposes communi- 
cation, the possibility of a mutual sharing in the object of experience, 
while sensations remain purely subjective and individual. It is not 
merely for the sake of explanation, then, that we are obliged to link 
psychical states with physical processes, but such a connection is neces- 
sary even for the sake of description. The tone, the smell, the color, 
can be communicated and described only indirectly, only "by refer- 
ence to the sounding, smelling, luminous physical object, and any de- 
gree of exactness can be reached by the increasingly accurate descrip- 
tion of the physical side " (p. 50). A reference to physical processes 
is equally indispensable, however, if mental states are to be explained. 
For to explain, as the natural sciences explain, is to bring phenomena 
under the mechanical law of cause and effect which presupposes the 
quantitative identity of its two terms. But from its very nature the 
psychical "can not be understood as a measurable quantity, and is 
thus eternally unfit for a causal equation, and, therefore, for a connec- 
tion by necessity" (p. 59). We must of necessity content ourselves 
with an indirect explanation, then, just as we were forced to accept an 
indirect description of mental phenomena. The brain processes, as 
parts of the physical world, are subject to the necessity of the law of 
cause and effect. And on the theory of psychophysical parallelism, 
these brain states have as their constant concomitants certain idea- 
tional objects. "So far, then, as the ideas can be understood as 
counterparts of physiological processes which are causally connected, 
this convincing necessity binds them, while as merely psychical facts 
they were disconnected members " (p. 65). 

There is nothing in all this which is distinctly new to readers 
of Professor Miinsterberg's earlier writings. But along with the em- 
phatic assertion of the rights of psychology to treat the whole content 
of mind from the standpoint of the physical sciences, we find another 
series of propositions which limit greatly the significance of the psy- 
chological account. It is a mistake, we are told, to suppose that the 
account which psychology furnishes is true of the real life. Both 
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psychology and the physical sciences transform reality for their own 
special logical purposes, and the results at which both arrive are en- 
tirely different from reality. "Neither the physical objects nor the 
psychical objects represent reality, but both are ideal constructions of 
the subject, both deduced from the reality which is no physical object, 
no psychical object, and even no existing object at all, as the very 
conception of an existing object means a transformation of the reality ' ' 
(p. 19). "Whatever is thought as existing cannot have reality. 
Our real will does not exist, either as a substance which lasts or as a 
process which is going in ; but our will is valid, and has a form of 
reality which cannot be described because it is the last foothold of all 
description and agreement" (pp. 24, 25). The world of reality, 
then, cannot be described, but is given to us in the immediate experi- 
ence of real life. The perceived world of describable objects is an 
unreal construction of the world of immediate will-acts. "This 
world of not existing but valid subjective will relations is the only 
world which history and society, morality and philosophy have to deal 
with " (p. 25). " Psychology has the right and the duty to consider 
everything from the psychological standpoint, but life and history, 
ethics and philosophy have neither the duty nor the right to accept as 
a picture of reality the impression which is reached from the psycho- 
logical standpoint " (p. 19). 

In the later essays of the volume, the author distinguishes between 
science and art, and also contrasts physics and psychology as the 
sciences which deal with objects, with sciences like history, ethics, and 
aesthetics. We may say briefly that science connects and completes 
the factors of reality, while art separates its object from its natural en- 
vironment and considers it as independent and isolated. Again, we 
have four groups of sciences which correspond to the four groups of 
facts in reality : " We have the science of the over-individual objects, 
that is, physics ; secondly, the science of the individual objects, that 
is, psychology , thirdly, the sciences of the over-individual will acts, 
that is, the normative sciences ; and last, not least, the sciences of 
individual will acts, that is, the historical sciences. Physics and psy- 
chology have thus to do with objects ; history and the normative sys- 
tems, ethics, logic, aesthetics deal with will-acts" (p. 205). It may 
be added that the sciences which deal with objects exhibit the subject 
matter as necessarily determined by the law of cause and effect, while it 
is the task of the sciences which deal with will-acts to discover and ap- 
preciate the inner connection of purpose and meaning which renders 
these free acts intelligible. 
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Professor Miinsterberg's book is an able and interesting volume, and 
the theory which it presents demands serious attention, although it 
cannot, of course, claim to be absolutely new, as its main outlines are 
drawn after the models furnished by Kant and Schopenhauer. To 
this latter remark, however, it should be added that the author has 
restated the theory in a remarkably clear and vigorous way, and has 
revivified it by applying it to our modern life and modes of thought. 
But apart from the value of the theory, it seems to me that the em- 
phatic statement by so prominent and radical a psychologist as Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg that the natural science account of mind does not 
exhaust its reality and significance, is a fact of importance. Of 
course, philosophers have often pointed this out ; but philosophers 
are popularly supposed not to understand or appreciate the scientific 
point of view. It is probable, then, that this voice from the psycho- 
logical camp may be heard by some who have refused to listen to the 
philosophers. There is no doubt that the author's protest against 
transforming psychology into a ' psychologism, ' against mistaking a 
method of investigation for a system of reality, will be productive of 
much good. 

When we look at the doctrine as a theory of the mental life, however, 
it does not seem to me that Professor Miinsterberg has made good his 
claim to furnish " a scientific synthesis " of physiological psychology 
and ethical idealism. What he has done is to limit strictly psychology 
and the application of the causal law to the unreal or artificially con- 
structed world of psychical objects, and to set over against this phe- 
nomenal realm will-acts, with their law of purpose, as the ultimate 
reality. But, in spite of the statement that the scientific construction 
is created by the will for its own ends, between the two sides there is 
an absolute gulf fixed : the world of shadows and the world of reality, 
the results of scientific description and explanation and the immediate 
experience of the willing subject, the law of causality and the principle 
of teleology, are left facing each other without any attempt at media- 
tion. It is necessary, of course, to recognize distinctions in order to 
effect any real synthesis, but it is quite another thing to convert distinc- 
tions into hard and fast limits. It is also necessary to acknowledge that 
since the special sciences deal each with a limited part of the real world 
and also work under certain definitely stated abstractions, a certain 
incompleteness, a methodological abstractness, attaches to their re- 
sults. But, on the other hand, these results cannot be passed over by 
philosophy as merely arbitrary or capricious constructions made solely 
for a special purpose, and without significance as an account of the 
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nature of reality. The scientific account will doubtless require to be 
completed and revised before we can accept it as true of the con- 
crete reality, but it has a real significance and must be reckoned 
with in our ultimate account. Professor Miinsterberg's Kantian 
or Neo-Kantian affiliations have led him — either explicitly or implic- 
itly — to assume in common with a great many other German think- 
ers of the present day : ( i ) that the results of the special sciences 
are not merely incomplete and provisional, but that they are entirely 
divorced from the field of reality ; (2) that philosophy is not a 
synthesis of the sciences, but has a wholly different subject matter, and 
works with a totally different principle ; (3) that the true reality is 
given in immediate experience, and from the very nature of the case 
is not and cannot be gained by the synthetic efforts of thought ; (4) 
that the immediate experience, ' the real life,' consists in will-acts, 
and that the intellectual life, the life of knowledge, is something less 
fundamental, something added on in an external and accidental way. 
All of these propositions spring from the same root — the metaphysics 
of Kant and Schopenhauer — and it seems to me have been abundantly 
refuted by many English and American writers during the last twenty 
years. Space does not permit me to undertake here any discussion of 
these points ; it is perhaps enough to indicate what seems to me to be 
the questionable assumptions of this theory. 

I wish, however, to add a word regarding the programme which is 
here outlined for psychology. If psychology is to be made a strictly 
' natural ' science, that is, if the content of consciousness is to be ana- 
lyzed and explained in the same way as physical phenomena, there is 
no doubt that we shall have to adopt the author's view of consciousness, 
and also to follow him in reducing all affective and conative elements 
to complexes of sensations, thus supplying ' psychical objects ' to cor- 
respond to the objects of the physical sciences. But even when this 
has been done, we do not obtain phenomena which can be brought 
directly in line with those of the physical sciences. As we have seen, 
Professor Miinsterberg maintains that it is only indirectly, through their 
relation to bodily processes, that sensations can be either described or 
explained. What we analyze and describe, then, is not really the idea- 
tional processes on their subjective side, but certain physical objects 
or aspects of objects. The law of cause and effect never really 
connects sensations, but merely the physical phenomena of which they 
are the concomitants, for only here has the quantitative identity of 
the terms united any meaning. Then too, in this connection, I do not 
see how it is still possible to maintain the distinction between psy- 
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chology and physics, and to regard the former as ' a science of indi- 
vidual objects. ' I do not wish to press this point, but the whole 
weight of the author's argument goes to show the impossibility of a 
' natural ' science of individual objects. 

All of these difficulties seem to me to arise from the author's attempt 
to force the facts to fit his conceptions. In the first place, we may 
ask why psychology should be a natural science in the sense in which 
Professor Miinsterberg has used the term. I do not mean to question 
why we should attempt to describe and explain the phenomena of mind 
at all, but to inquire what interest, logical or practical, is subserved by 
carrying over to the psychical realm, without any modification, the 
categories and modes of description employed by the physical sciences. 
Our explanatory principles should surely have some relation to the 
facts to be explained. The mechanical law of causality is not the only 
instrument of explanation, nor is there anything peculiarly sacred or a 
priori about it, as the author seems to suppose. There seems to be no 
real reason, then, for his refusal to call by the name of psychology results 
which are not modelled on the lines which he has laid down. And it 
seems to me extremely hazardous to assume that the future develop- 
ment of the science will adopt the physical and chemical conceptions 
which are the glory of certain psychologists who assume that the real 
beginning of the science was ten or perhaps fifteen years ago. The 
recent insistence on the importance of viewing mind from the point of 
view of function as well as merely from that of structure (as for example 
in the Chicago University bulletins and in Professor Titchener's articles 
in this journal), is one fact among many which seem to me to indicate 
that psychologists are recognizing the need of organic rather than of 
mechanical conceptions in their dealings with mind. 

I have thus been forced to differ almost completely with the main 
argument of the book. This does not, of course, lessen my apprecia- 
tion of its great suggestiveness, nor my admiration of the ability, 
earnestness, and vigor of thought and language which it displays. 
Quite apart from the ethical idealism which is here suggested, there is 
a real Fichtean atmosphere about the book, an enthusiasm, a brilliancy 
of thought and expression which is quite unusual ; and, after reading 
the preface, we may perhaps add that we find here too the lack of 
humor which usually accompanies an heroic fighting temperament like 
Fichte's. 

J. E. Creighton. 



